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A well-known verse of his is the following, taken from a brilliant kastda :

None know *hat amorous passion is except him who suffers its torments; none know what
love is except him who feels its pains.

The following sentimental verses are taken from a passage of a ha&tda in which
he praises his mistress:

Leave me to my sufferings; let me undergo the pains of love 1 0 how wide the difference
between him whose heart is free and him whom beauty has made its captive ! I swear that I
shall heed not the reproaches (of my friends); they have only excited my impatience from the
time that passion first held my rein. (/ swear that the counsels of] censorious females shall
not amend (me) as long as I see gardens of beauty in the cheeks of the fair 1 In me (the feelings
o/) consolation are (vainly] sought; love always lives (within me), but consolation is dead.
0 thunder cloud! if thou art unkind to the valley (where my beloved resided and rcfusest it
thy refreshing showers), know, that often the clouds of my eyes have supplied it with the rains
refused by thee. No! nmr shall I forget the hill where I met thee (my beloved I), nor the
lime I stationed at a spot which I envy to its jealous possessor. And that maid with the slender
waist and languishing eyes; how long have I preserved my love for her, yet it was lost upon
her 1 How long have I obeyed her, yet she never yielded to my wishes (3)! She wounds the
hearts of lovers with glances (which pierce) like the point of the spear. Her movements are full
of grace; I went astray in the darkness which her hair shed around, on the day of our separa-
tion, and was directed again by the brightness of her teeth (4). "When she stands up, ia her
fair proportion, and gracefully bends her waist, the pliant branch of the willow blushes (to be
vanquished). Dwellers in the valley of Noman! it was after your cheeks, and not after the king
an->~omiin, that the ariemonies were called shalaik an-Nomdn (5), Taper lances in skilful
hands wound not the heart so deeply as the bitterness of (her) disdain.

This passage is taken from a long kasida of which the eulogistic part is excellent.
All his poetry is of the same cast, and his transitions from the description of the
mistress to the praises of the patron are beautifully managed and have heen rarely
equalled. As an example of this, we may cite the kasida which begins thus:

I gathered crops of roses off those cheeks, and in clasping that waist, I embraced a willow
branch.

On coming to the transition, he says:

And if I ever permit the dispraise of (my beloved) Hind to ring in my ears, may I never resent
the dispraise of Hind! may my eyes never find a way to shed tears of love! may I never pass the
night in the bondage of love and passion! may I reveal the favours 1 have received, and may I
return home manifesting ingratitude and coldness for the bounties of Majd ad-Din.'